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lative impulse. His interpretation of the life and death of Christ as the 
manifestation of the sin-bearing and suffering of God — which seems the 
grandest conception of the atonement — is nevertheless a speculation. 
And this is indeed inevitable. The realities of religion must have a place 
in our world-view. If in explaining the relation of sin and atonement to 
the nature of the universe earlier thinkers have failed, we do not remedy 
the matter by eschewing speculation, but by doing it better. 

3. The progressive explanation of the atonement by reference first to 
feudal relations, next by universal and inflexible law, then by the attributes 
constitutive of Godhead, and lastly, as in Stevens, through personal rela- 
tions, probably represents true progress. But we cannot help asking 
whether the last-mentioned can provide a place for the idea of penalty, 
a very indispensable, though awful, idea to the masses of men. Can it, 
in the next place, afford some account of the relation between sin and 
death! The conviction of a connection between sin and suffering seems 
ineradicably fixed in the human mind. Death, whatever else it may 
mean, is viewed by men in the light of a defeat, as witness the millennial 
fight against it. Sin is also a defeat — a moral defeat. The two must be 
connected. It seems to me that Stevens has not allowed full weight to 
these considerations. 

George Cross 

McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada 



MODERN THEOLOGY IN GERMANY, SCOTLAND, AND 

FRANCE 

One of the most interesting publications from Germany in recent 
years is a volume of investigations and discussions on various allied sub- 
jects 1 — viz., the essence and origin of religion; its roots and their unfold- 
ing; the Old Testament in the light of modern research; the gospel 
and primitive Christianity; saving faith and dogma; morality and reli- 
gion; Christianity and the Germans; science and religion; religion and 
school; the church-forming power of religion; the essence of Christianity. 
Any adequate review would require a statement and appreciation of the 
main content of each of these essays — an onerous task for which we may not 
claim the needed space. Suffice to say at the outset that all have as their 

1 Beitrage zur Weiterentwicklung der christlichen Religion. Herausgegeben von 
A. Deissmann, A. Dooner, R. Eucken, U. Gumbil, W. Hermann, F. Meyer, W. 
Rein, L. v. Schroeder, G. Traub, G. Wobbermin. Mttnchen: Lehmann, 1904. 386 
pages. 
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common purpose the exposition and advancement of religion in the life 
of the present. Hence, too, their form is not technically scientific, but 
popular. As the title indicates, we have here contributions to the further 
development of the Christian religion. The writers, themselves Christian 
from principle, are convinced that eternal truth wells up in Christianity, 
that a kind of life is unfolded therein to which spiritual supremacy and 
dominion of rights permanently belong. But these writers are also con- 
vinced — here is the crux of the matter — that the present state of the Chris- 
tian religion does not correspond to the requirements of the world-historical 
situation; that the eternal truth of the religion has coalesced with much 
which very many feel today to be temporal and human, and to which 
therefore they find it impossible to accord the veneration due the eternal 
and divine alone. Grievous complications have arisen which have come 
to be well-nigh insufferable. During the modern period the picture of 
nature, the picture of history, the picture of man, have profoundly changed. 
Life itself, in its innermost web, with its goals and its forces, has become 
different from what it was. Shall, now, the entire historical life, scientific, 
political, economic, industrial, moral, change radically, and religion change 
not? In that case the result would be an inner dualism or breach 
in the life of the human spirit, injuring both the religious and the scien- 
tific, repressing and crippling the whole. In the end the outcome of 
culture without religion will be seen to be stale, flat and unprofitable; 
for culture cannot push aside the old eternal questions with which religion 
has to do. But religion, too, will be betrayed into rigidity and impotence 
if it resist progress and sunders itself from all the rest of life. Suppose, 
now, as is the case to a good degree on the continent of Europe, that the 
authority of state, church, and of society is summoned to maintain that 
inner dualism, to command men to believe what they can no longer 
conscientiously believe, then a moral crisis arises, which can be treated 
lightly only by those who have no sense for the veraciousness of life. 
The mere artificial and conventional maintenance in statu quo of that 
which has inwardly lost its validity jeopardizes veraciousness. The spirit 
becomes bewildered, and the conscience vexed and oppressed. Hence 
a great change must take place — is already going on — in the religious 
world; and it would seem that, in the providence of God, leadership in 
this revolution has been assigned to the people of the great Reformation. 
In Germany these questions were formerly limited to academic circles. 
But that policy seems now to have been abandoned; and the problems 
are carried forth into all circles. Hence this book treats them in a way that 
is intelligible to all. The conclusions of specialists in many fields are 
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popularized. To be at once reliable and accessible to the people — that 
is the aim of the book. Each writer gives an independent expression of a 
great movement, but the movement itself is not the creation of the caprice 
of the individual; it is rather immanent and universal, the manifestation 
of the elemental and irrepressible forces of ultimate reality itself. A book 
of depth and of freedom, which says yes as well as no, it should contribute 
to the inner truthfulness, which is so painfully missed in the modern cul- 
tural world, of all those who, sick and sore from the confusions of the 
times, still care most of all for the things of the spirit. 

It is interesting to compare with the volume above described a volume 
from Scotland, 2 containing eight popular lectures: "What Is God?" 
" Is Christ the Son of God ? " "Did Christ Rise from the Dead ? " "What 
Do We Mean by the Holy Spirit?" "What Is the Catholic Church?" 
"Can Sin Be Forgiven?" "Is there Life after Death?" They are 
published both by previous intention and by request. "They are meant 
to be primarily apologetic in character .... also frankly religious." 
A comparison of the topics with those of the German Beitrage above 
will itself indicate interesting differences of standpoints. In general, it 
may be said that the Scotchmen in question cling to the traditional forms 
of belief, which they refuse to criticize and try to exempt from criticism, 
while the Germans feel somewhat more keenly that one of the most vital 
of all causes is the cause of truth and intellectual honesty, and are there- 
fore prepared to accept the results of free inquiry, even if it should tear 
away from them everything they would wish to believe. If the Germans 
ask: "How much of traditional Christianity may we retain consistently 
with scientific integrity ? " the Scotchmen are rather inclined to turn the 
question around. As an aside, it may be pointed out that this is a division 
which everyone who is open to the intellectual influences of the times 
must feel in himself, as a conflict, or apparent conflict, between two claims, 
both of which arise out of his own nature. As for the Germans and 
Scotchmen, neither party thinks that there is peace in the policy of a 
science without faith, or of a faith without science ; but while the Scotch- 
men do not clearly distinguish faith from science, and while they are 
inclined to gloss over and conceal the incompatibility between modern 
science, historical and psychological especially, and the old forms of faith, 
the Germans sharply make the distinction and recognize the impossi- 

' Questions of Faith: A Series of Lectures on the Creed. By James Denney, Mar- 
cus Dods, John Laidlaw, T. M. Lindsay, H. U. Mackintosh, James Orr, P. Carnegie 
Simson. New York: Armstrong; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. viii + 
212 pages. 
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bility in question; and, on this account, seek to overcome the conflict by 
the Weiterentwicklung of religion. To be sure, now and then today a 
young German, like Lipsius, concludes that the division of science ("rea- 
son," he would say) and faith is incurable, and supposes that we must 
choose the one and reject the other. But the Germans in general do not 
so conclude, but trust two things: the criticism of the forms of faith and 
the idea of development. The Scotchmen seem to be more afraid than 
the Germans that this criticism and this idea will be ultimately destructive 
and merely negative in its effects. It seems to me that the future is with 
those who believe that the searching fires may burn up much of the wood, 
hay, stubble — the perishable adjuncts that attach themselves to the edi- 
fice of human faith — but that they cannot touch the stones of the build- 
ing, still less the eternal foundation on which it is built. Yet, on the other 
hand, I will not conceal my conviction that the dissolving power of these 
fires must be more fatal to more things which men have thought and 
still think to be bound up with their religious life, than the ordinary theo- 
logical science of the English-speaking countries has come to appreciate. 

Briefly to illustrate the difference alluded to above, reference may be 
made to the treatment of the subject of the Trinity by Professor Orr in 
the lecture, 'What Is God?" God is tri-personal, he says. He finds 
this taught in the Old Testament (p. 25). The revelation of this truth 
"naturally culminates" in the New Testament. The trinitarian dogma 
is thus essentially biblical, and inalienable to the Christian religion. Here 
we have an illustration of the incorporation of a specific doctrinal forma- 
tion, historically conditioned, into the pale of the faith that saves. If 
we turn now to the Beitrdge — to Deissmann's discussion, say — we find 
that he exhibits the gospel and primitive Christianity without mention 
of the Trinity. In the very next lecture, however, Dorner, expounding 
Heilsglaube und Dogma, sets forth the subsequent ecclesiastical formation 
of the trinitarian dogma, and denies to the dogma any causal efficiency 
in the production of faith. The Scotchman would cling to the historic 
creed of the church, as a sum of fixed ideas, as constitutive of the gospel 
that saves; the German recognizes those ideas as temporal and transitory, 
and, what is of more importance by far, sees that the gospel does not 
consist in ideas of any kind. 

Thus it is clear that, if the German is striving rather to readapt the 
gospel to the new situation of the modern world, the Scotschman is seek- 
ing rather to conserve the old, to keep the former statement of the gospel 
intact. Both know what the gospel is, but they would differ widely as 
to which it is. For the Scotchman it is a set of unchangeable and authori- 
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tative ideas — cause of which life is effect; for the German it is a kind 
of life and spirit — cause of which the ideas are effects, or rather experience 
in which ideas are instrumental and auxiliary, therefore capable of chan- 
ging to fit new experiences in new situations. They differ — and to clear 
this matter up is the pressing task of theology — as to the origin, nature, 
and function of religious faith. The reviewer believes that the distin- 
guished Scotchmen in their book do not occupy, with full power and 
boldness, the position of the Reformation. They seek to exhibit, not 
religious faith, but the gospel as spread before them in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Thus, in their case again, the old hereditary evil of Protestant 
dogmatics is not overcome: they set forth the thoughts, in which faith 
lives, as normative doctrine. The content of the gospel is held to be a 
set 0} ideas. Since these ideas are claimed to be borrowed from the Sacred 
Scripture, they become a fetter upon the interpretation of the biblical 
books, as soon as normative validity is accorded to these ideas in a definite 
form. As soon as we make Christian faith or the content of the gospel 
to be a sum of ideas, a doctrine of universal validity, no matter what those 
ideas or doctrines are or where they come from, we have left the soil of 
Protestantism and become Catholics. Ideas may be the expression, 
but not the norm, of faith. Besides, doctrines which claim universal 
validity are something quite different from a reality which can be expe- 
rienced by many and become revelation of God to many. Indeed, by 
the "historical person of Jesus" is often meant among theologians today 
the "tradition" which is specially to be found in the Synoptic Gospels, 
without mythical features, but with the resurrection. But the content 
of such tradition is without doubt not a reality which we ourselves expe- 
rience. The tradition with this content is itself "doctrine." It is there- 
fore not difficult for the theologian to bind it up in a bundle with other 
doctrines. But if we understand this expression, " the historical person 
of Jesus, " in this manner, we have no right then to call it the reality which 
redeems us. For it then no longer has the power and dominion over 
us of a reality which we ourselves experience. The proposition which 
still needs to be fought is that Christian faith has its beginning in the 
willing acceptance of a doctrine, of a set of ideas, of any such formally 
defined content of the gospel. 

Loisy's book 1 of six chapters, treating of the sources of the gospels, the 
kingdom of heaven, the Son of God, the church, the Christian dogma, and 
the Catholic worship, is a liberal Catholic's reply to the famous lectures of 
Harnack on the essence of Christianity which have made such stir in the 

1 The Gospel and the Church. By Alfred Loisy. Translated by Cristopher 
Howe. New York: Scribner's, 1904. 277 pages. $1 net. 
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Protestant world; incidentally also to Sabatier's E.tquisse d' une philosophie 
de la religion — a book strongly resembling Harnack's book in point of view 
and conclusions. 

Loisy's book is not an essay in apologetics, as some have supposed. 
He himself disclaims any purpose to write an apologia for Catholicism or 
traditional dogma. Even his own church failed to understand him here, 
and because his work was defective and incomplete apologetically, especially 
as concerns the divinity of Christ and the authority of the church, repudiated 
the book. Still, Loisy was plain as to this matter: "The aim of the work is 
just to catch the point of view of history" (p. 2). Harnack had set forth a 
religion, or rather the religion, in the sole and unchangeable principle which 
he deemed to constitute it. He extracted or enucleated this principle 
from the gospels, and used it as a touch-stone to test the whole Christian 
development. The degree of the worth of that development is to be deter- 
mined by the degree in which the previous essence of the Christian religion 
has been preserved therein. Harnack's whole contention is based on this 
fundamental point. Because from this principle Harnack arrives at a 
damnatory judgment upon the evolution of the Catholic church, her dogmas 
and her worship, Loisy calls in question both the principle and method of 
the distinguished Berlin professor. Can a movement as far-reaching as 
Christianity be based on a single idea or a solitary sentiment ? Could a 
religion with such a career have its origin and value in a single thought, such 
as faith in God the Father as revealed by Jesus Christ? Is Harnack's 
definition of Christianity that of a historian, or merely that of a theologian 
who takes from history as much as suits his theology? Is his theory 
deduced from history, or is the history interpreted by the light of the theory ? 

So Loisy queries. Hence his brilliant book. 

If Harnack finds the essence of Christianity in a sentiment in the soul of 
the Jesus of history, and the continuity of the religion in the identity of this 
sentiment in Jesus and in all Christians, Loisy's contention does not fall 
much short of saying that essential Christianity and empirical Christianity 
are coincident extensively and intensively; that, in short, the essence is the 
actual history itself. Loisy goes so far as to say that the essence of the gospel 
according to Harnack was only that which was secondary according to 
Jesus. To Jesus this essence was not in the new, but, for the most part, 
in that which was common to him and Judaism. In the face of the fact 
that nowhere does history show anything that is unchangeable, the essence 
of Christianity is not an unchangeable stability — the effect of that simple, 
new idea which Jesus was supposed to hold. The gospel is simply the root 
of the church; the church the living and inexhaustible fruitage of the 
gospel. The essence is the actual history itself. 
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The reviewer does not know what Harnack would say to his critic. But 
his own mind is full of thoughts on the great subject. He wonders why 
Loisy does not see the inconsistency of recognizing the development itself 
as the essence, on the one hand, and the static fixation of a specific stage and 
form of that development as final and infallible, on the other hand. The 
gulf between the spirit of modern science and even liberal Catholicism, still 
of structural necessity clinging to the principle of an absolute doctrinal 
authority, is greater than Loisy seems to think — quite as great as that 
between Harnack's "isolated sentiment" and evolution. 

Again, it is difficult to see why, from Loisy's standpoint, Protestantism 
itself does not have its justification in his own principle, is not a legitimate, 
and indeed necessary, expression of the essence of Christianity. But in 
that case Catholic polemic and persecution should be condemned by 
Loisy as fighting against God — or does his evolutionary hypothesis include 
even that in the essence ? Why do Catholics look upon Protestantism as a 
fundamental breach with true Christianity? If the process itself is the 
reality, how can any stage of that process be erected into a criterion by which 
to criticise and correct other stages ? 

A further consideration to which Loisy does not give due weight is the 
invasion of the historical with moral evil. Instead of essential Christian- 
ity having radical error and evil as inalienable constituents, it must rather 
be the critical touch-stone by which to distinguish those phenomena due 
to the pure impulse of the essence from those other phenomena which issue 
from error and sin. 

But it must be admitted, I think, that so far the discussion is a drawn 
battle. The Harnack side holds rather to the individualistic explanation 
of the origin and worth of Christianity; the Loisy side, to the socialistic. 
Even in Germany today the religio-historical people are finding the source 
of our religion to be so social and complex that the "individual withers and 
the race becomes more and more" once again in human thought. While 
the scale of individualism and socialism will tip probably ever now this side 
now that, yet at the present time a new fight needs to be made for the per- 
sonal, as the sole home of absolute values, as therefore having an autono- 
mous and inviolable right to exist on its own account. Today it is precisely 
the dignity and right of personality which suffers abridgment from the 
doctrine of evolution. Personality has always so suffered from Catholic 
institutional absolutism, and Loisy is in danger of making matters worse 
by adding to this his new evolutionistic absolutism. 

George Burman Foster 
University of Chicago 



